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such a tribunal, and indeed that it was the determination 
of England and America to have a High Court of Arbi- 
tration. All men knew that our people did not propose 
to discuss bullets, to pass useless statutes with regard to 
the size .of armies ; but that, first, second and last, they 
had come to make a High Court of Nations. 

The Emperor Napoleon (whose name 1 am afraid to 
mention here) had a mot which I think had wisdom in 
it. He said, " If you set out to take Vienna, take Vienna." 
Do not be tempted to Berlin on the one hand or Milan on 
the other, to stop and sing oratorios or to raise potatoes, 
but take Vienna. The result of applying that rule in the 
case before us is that I can congratulate you that there is 
now a Permanent Tribunal, a High Court of the Nations. 

Of course the Russian envoys were willing to fall in 
line. But when the delegates arrived at The Hague, 
nobody but England, America and Russia — though 
possibly Italy and France should be included — had any 
confidence in the possibilities. The greater part of the 
delegates thought the whole thing was a fiasco, that a 
few sounding resolutions would be passed and that every- 
body would go home again. They shook hands with 
each other with a gloomy feeling that they were being 
shelved, as we sometimes put a noisy politician into 
some post of honor to be rid of him. But soon they 
found this little knot of Englishmen and Americans who 
were saying all the time " High Court of Nations," " Per- 
manent Tribunal." About a fortnight after the conference 
began there came a moment, really historic now, when the 
Austrian delegate waked up, came across to our headquar- 
ters to consult about it, and said that he was with them. 

In an assembly like this, one is glad to say that there 
is reason to think that the steady pressure of exactly 
such meetings as this, held in America all through that 
period, was the power which, at the wavering moment 
of the conference, gave courage to our delegates and to 
those from England. I was told by one of our delegates 
that when one of the foreign statesmen asked, with a 
sort of sneer, " What do you know about the public 
opinion of your country? "he was able to say, " Know 
about it? If you could see the baskets full of mail that 
come to us every week from America you would know 
about it." He spoke to me with particular interest of 
some place in Oregon by the name of Cranberry Centre, 
or something of the sort, where a Baptist convention had 
met, and had subscribed its thirty-six dollars that they 
might send thirty-six words which should say to man- 
kind that the Baptist conference of that county of Oregon 
proposed to have a Permanent Tribunal. I would tell 
the story, if I dared, of a little prayer which the chief 
ecclesiastical director of thousands of square miles of 
what you would call wilderness had instructed the 
clergy in his region to offer every Sunday, for the 
establishment of a Permanent Tribunal, and of how that 
prayer, sent to The Hague, won the assent of one waver- 
ing power. It was that sort of thing, multiplied by tens 
of thousands, which opened the minds of these hundred 
wise men of the world to the conviction that the nation 
which believes in the future, which is at work on the 
lines of the future, was determined that there should be 
a Permanent Tribunal. 

The president of this meeting has told you very 
briefly that there came a culminating moment when our 



friend, Mr. White, the head of our delegation, who has 
been since his childhood almost a fanatic in his enthusi- 
asm for Hugo Grotius, was able to invite the whole body 
of delegates to go to the old church where the body of 
Grotius lies. The government of the United States had 
enough feeling of love for that great advocate of peace 
among the nations to arrange that one of the silver- 
smiths of Berlin should prepare an exquisite wreath, 
which now hangs above Grotius's tomb. The conference 
adjourned over the Fourth of July ; they repaired to the 
cathedral, and listened to the eloquent discourse of Mr. 
White. I think Dr. Trueblood would agree with me 
when I say that from that moment there was no more 
hesitation. Petty details were swept out of sight, and 
the plan for a Permanent Tribunal was carried through. 

The details of the plan are on exactly the lines pro- 
posed by the New York State Bar Association. The 
element which seems distinctively American in the plan 
is that which makes a Permanent Tribunal of magis- 
trates who possibly will never see each other's faces. 
The Supreme Court of the State of New York consists 
of some seventy-two members who never come together ; 
when a particular case is to be determined the proper 
number of judges come together and decide it. The 
High Court of Nations is exactly such a tribunal. It 
may consist of one hundred and four magistrates, named 
by the twenty-six states which have come into the 
treaty. We have appointed four, — Benjamin Harrison, 
Judge Gray, Mr. Griggs, the attorney-general, and Chief 
Justice Fuller; the English membership of the Court 
includes Lord Pauncefote ; the French and German, the 
first jurists of those countries; and already — rather 
more than half the members being known to us — it is 
evident that the tribunal will be made up of the first 
international lawyers in the world. 

The Dutch government is intrusted with the business 
of making the physical arrangements for the meeting of 
the Court, and for that purpose has bought a beautiful 
old palace in The Hague. The share which the United 
States has to pay for this is one thousand six hundred 
and forty dollars. This is the first money which, since 
the world began, has been paid for the setting up of the 
great confederacy of nations. 

Matters have advanced so far that there are already 
fourteen cases ready for presentation to the Court. 
The one which it seems likely will be presented first is a 
case between Bulgaria and Moldavia, as to the ownership 
of a tract of land which has been made into an island 
by an incursion of the Danube River. 

Thus we have made a beginning, the point of the 
wedge has entered. The institution has been established 
on which the pacification of the world depends. We 
have a right to expect that everything else will follow in 

due time and order. 

i ♦ 1 1 

Obligation of Women to Promote Peace. 

BY MART A. LIVERMORE. 

A neighbor of mine was asked by the Boston Herald 
to prepare an article concerning the wars of the nine- 
teenth century for publication in its New Year's issue. 
It was very carefully prepared ; it gives a clear statement 
of fifty wars occurring within the century that has gone, 
and some of these were so long that, instead of fifty 
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years of war, the number of years in which there was 
some war in the world mounts up to almost a hundred. 

This gave me a shock, an awakening. I had thought 
that the world was outgrowing its pugnacity, that men 
were becoming more averse to war, that moral sentiment 
was prevailing. I had always believed that the vast 
improvements in the enginery of war, by which all im- 
plements were made more deadly, would have a tendency 
to diminish wars. This does not seem to be exactly the 
case. Somehow no reforms go forward as we plan them. 
In our anti-slavery struggle the central thought always 
was that the moral sentiment against slavery was to grow 
until we should get rid of slavery peaceably. I have 
heard the progress of the reform prophesied by Joshua 
Giddings and Ben Wade and Cassius M. Clay, as well as 
by radical abolitionists like Garrison and Phillips ; but I 
never heard one of them predict that the North and the 
South would become so hopelessly antagonistic that they 
would become embattled, that the continent would 
tremble under the tread of armies, and that at last the 
question of slavery would be settled by the President of 
the United States, who would emancipate the slaves as a 
military necessity. And it looks as if this great peace 
reform was also to eventuate in a manner unlike that 
which we have anticipated. 

Every American woman, when she makes her first 
visit to Europe, receives a distinct shock from what she 
sees of the position of woman. It is horrible to see 
women building the roadbeds of railways, climbing to 
the tops of buildings to carry hods of mortar and brick, 
unloading freight cars at the railway stations, carrying 
great loads of hay in the fields. She does not under- 
stand it, until she finds that Europe has an army on a 
peace footing of five millions of men ; that a large propor- 
tion of them are withdrawn from productive industry in 
order that they may be trained to be better soldiers, that 
they have to be supported while they are in the camp 
and in the military schools ; that it is not possible for 
them to support their families, and that the burdens of men 
are thus laid upon the women — dehumanizing them. 

The moment you make a woman a beast of burden in 
the field you dewomanize her and make her a poorer 
wife and mother and member of society. Even in Eng- 
land, thirty women out of every hundred are unable to 
marry ; the men are sent off into the colonies, to Canada, 
to Egypt, to South Africa; they live in garrisons, and 
they cannot take care of wives or families. A friend in 
London told me that she had trained her daughters with 
the understanding that they would probably never marry 
and must learn to be happy and useful as single women. 
But the natural instinct of woman is for a home, for 
wifehood and motherhood. Almost every one will agree 
with me in my statement that, when it can be happily 
arranged, married life is the best life for men and women 
both. Yet all over Europe the support of the army is a 
bar to marriage. In England I attended a Social Science 
congress, and it was astonishing to see how they dwelt 
upon this question of the women who cannot marry. 

This depletion of the ranks of wifehood undoubtedly 
accounts in part for the great interest which the women 
of Europe take in the peace movement. There were 
present at The Hague during the international Peace 
Conference women like the Baroness von Suttner, whose 
book, " Lay Down Your Arms," has had an immense 



circulation, and who has herself organized a strong peace 
association in Austria. Then there was Madame Selenka 
of Munich, Miss Ellen Robinson of Liverpool and other 
women ; while millions of women sent in petitions for 
the permanent tribunal, for the settlement of international 
disputes by a better means than the horrible arbitrament 
of war. Here in America the women did something. 
Among our many organizations of women is one, the 
International Council of Women, of which Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall of Indianapolis, a wonderfully able, 
courageous, scholarly woman, is the bead. This Inter- 
national Council has for its constituency any national 
organization of women that will join it, and enough such 
bodies have become members so that it numbers almost 
four millions of women. This Council of Women signed, 
through the officers of each auxiliary association, a peti- 
tion asking for this Permanent Court. 

Again and again there has been an attempt to organ- 
ize some great peace association among women. Mrs. 
Howe, years ago, started what she called the Mothers' 
Peace Association, which flourished for a little while. 
During the Civil War twenty thousand organizations of 
women, really peace societies, were auxiliary to the 
Sanitary Commission, and they did work, in caring for 
the sick and wounded, which was much more Christian 
than fighting. The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union has now in nearly every state in the Union a 
peace and arbitration department, all under the lead of 
Hannah J. Bailey of Maine, a Quaker woman of wealth, 
who is willing to spend her money in the interest of the 
peace reform. I wish all the women's clubs in the land 
would take up the question of peace and make it the 
great object of their existence. They have it in their 
power to do a great work in this direction. 

It is very encouraging to hear what we have heard 
this morning of the Permanent Court. I am glad to 
know how far w T e have traveled and what a hopeful 
condition we are in to-day. I have no doubt that in the 
century on which we have just entered this cause of 
peace is to see larger victories than it has in the past. 
It is largely the creation of the nineteenth century ; it has 
got an impetus ; it has gained the ear of the public and 
the heart of some of the best people in the world, and it 
must go on. 

In my older age I have come into a larger concep- 
tion of God than I ever had before. I have come to 
believe so entirely in God, the author of every good 
thing, as to be certain that every good movement is 
ultimately to win. We see the little worthless thistle 
seed winged by nature so that it may be wafted to a 
place where it may propagate itself. And nature is but 
our term for God working through the physical world. 
Shall we believe that God cares more for this worthless 
seed than for great truths and principles ? The Golden 
Rule is being defied by the nations which call themselves 
Christian, and Mark Twain has reason for his terrible 
satire when he represents the nineteenth century as say- 
ing to the twentieth, " I bring you the stately matron 
named Christendom, returning bedraggled, besmirched 
and dishonored from pirate raids in Kiao-Chou, Man- 
churia, South Africa and the Philippines, with her soul 
full of meanness, her pocket full of boodle, and her 
mouth full of pious hypocrisies. Give her soap and a 
towel, but hide the looking-glass." If we should speak 
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of the Christian nations as only civilized pagans, it would 
sound shocking, but it is a fact that they are mighty 
sinners, and engaged in work that gives the lie to the 
Golden Rule. They have made the name Christian 
nation a travesty and a fraud. Yet I believe that this is 
to be changed, through the mighty power that acts out- 
side ourselves and works for righteousness and good. 
Will the great human heart be always indifferent and 
unresponsive to the great call of God our Father? A 
thousand times no! So we will not be discouraged 
though matters move slowly and at times seem against 
us, but will endeavor, as far as we can, to hold up the 
right standard, and call men and women equally to 
respond to it. 

The Real Sign of Promise. 

BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

Facing the new century, I have no impending millen- 
nium to predict. I distrust pictures of peace from artists 
in words colored all the more highly when war is at its 
worst. Anything that cultivates complacent inaction, 
because Duty, or Destiny, or Providence is alleged to be 
at the helm, deadens moral resistance and smooths the path 
of tyranny. The soothing strains from cheerful optimists 
have been frequent through the ages when freedom was 
imperiled, but not from lips of saints and martyrs. 

Whittier rightly bade the discouraged reformer to 

" Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And on midnight's sky of rain 
Paint the golden morrow." 

It was useful and strengthening counsel. But when 
optimism is encouraged, not to cheer, but to overwhelm 
the reformer and shield the wrong, as is so frequent in 
these days, it takes on the aspect of an evil accomplice. 
The time demands, not pasans of triumph, but clarion 
calls for soldiers of the Cross. A nation with gory hands 
is out of place at a love-feast. 

A cruel fact confronts us. We are entering the 
twentieth century after the birth of the Prince of Peace, 
while the millions of his professed disciples constituting 
the foremost nations of the earth are waging and defend- 
ing bloody strife. The moralist can draw but a single 
conclusion. Either the. doctrines of the deified Nazarene 
are valueless, or his worshipers lack the remotest compre- 
hension of the truths he taught. 

Generalizations are never absolutely accurate — always 
a margin of exceptions exists ; but if we search the habit- 
able globe to-day for superlative evidences of heathenism, 
for actions most in conflict with the rules laid down by 
Jesus, our glance rests upon governments wearing the 
title of Christian. We see Russia crushing out by force 
the nationality of Finland and steadily tightening its 
grasp on Manchuria. In Germany a mediajval monarch 
orders his armies, in the name of Christ, to devastate a 
foreign country in the spirit of revenge for justly resisted 
invasion, — a scene as horrible as the world has witnessed 
since it was first sent whirling into space. England, 
with piety on its tongue, is trying to crush out the life 
of one of the most stalwart races fitted to survive ; one 
whose extermination would be a loss to mankind. For- 
tunately, in William Watson's words, "Nature, with the 
heart of man allied, is hard to overthrow." And " Time's 
last and noblest offspring," the United States, is busily 



murdering a distant people for their presumption in 
following the precepts and example set by Washington 
and Lincoln. 

We look in vain for the protest of American organized 
Christianity against this repudiation of the Golden Rule. 
From the triumphant political majority of the nation 
comes emphatic endorsement of this betrayal of the 
Declaration of Independence. What a satire it is that 
the tersest and most telling truths should emanate from 
the pens and lips of professional humorists, the Dooleys 
and Mark Twains ! Could anything more truly hold the 
mirror up to nature than Twain's pungent presentation 
of the nineteenth to the twentieth century? And how 
indelibly is our relationship to England preserved in his 
words " kin in sin " ! 

We know too well the defensive rejoinders. The 
critic is accused of magnifying the shades and omitting 
the lights of the picture. He is adjured to dwell upon 
the advances which civilization has made since the sun 
of the eighteenth century disappeared below the horizon ; 
to think of the spread of education ; and most of all of 
the increase of wealth and bodily comfort, — a progress 
which, conceded, makes all the more inexcusable the 
present swing toward barbarism. 

It is difficult to accept such exhortation with composure. 
The morning papers bring to us the hideous details of 
the burning of an accused negro at the stake in the City 
of Leavenworth, Kansas, in the presence of eight thousand 
people. The scene was not in Dahomey or in Armenia, 
but in the prairie state wrested from slavery and dedi- 
cated to freedom and justice. And everywhere institutes 
of education and religion abound. 

Is the end of education deftness in human destruction ? 
Is it the rearing of children in health, learning and 
righteousness for the trade of killing? Is wealth desir- 
able, won by the impoverishment of other nations or 
heaped up by the exploitation of the laboring masses at 
home ? Is book learning more important than justice, or 
luxury than human rights ? 

"Is the dollar only real ? God and truth and right a dream ? 
Weighed against your lying ledgers, must our manhood kick 
the beam ?" 

The first steps to reformation are consciousness of 
guilt and sincere repentance. No emphasis of a man's 
good qualities excuses his deliberate crime. They aggra- 
vate the situation, because, knowing better, he sins against 
the light. It is the same with nations. Therefore in 
saluting the new century, instead of indulging in visions 
of greatness and prosperity, it is fitting that we consider 
the true way to bring these blessings to pass. The 
future can spring only from the present, and we are 
responsible for the soil. 

The conference at The Hague has been hailed in many 
quarters as a great step toward the abolition of war. 
This meeting is largely to celebrate it. With no desire 
to question the humanitarian impulse of the Czar in its 
inception, I take the liberty to doubt the sincerity of the 
participating nations and the leading representatives sent 
to the conclave. Military men, diplomatists, supporters 
of despotism, were among the foremost in the councils 
and debates. Not one protest against the infernal sys- 
tem that attempts to kill ideas with bullets found utter- 
ance in the congress. It was not a body representative 
of the people who were absent and forgotten, but of 



